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ON TRADE AND COMMERCE, 
BY JOSIAH FORSTER. 

It was early felt by the members of our re- 
ligious Society that the moral precepts of the 
Bible enjoin great integrity and uprightness 
in all pecuniary or commercial transactions. 
“ They were earnest that no occasion might be 
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| themselves in business which they understood 
not, nor had stock of their own to manage! 


| How circumspect not to contract greater debts 
than they were able to pay in due time!” 
The appropriate counsel contained in the 
following extracts from the Epistles of the 
Yearly Meeting of later days is well worthy 
of our serious attention :— ; 
“In conducting your outward affairs, 


| whether in agricultare or trade, or as _profes- 


sional men, and even in the investment of 


your property, scrupulously avoid doing any- 
thing that may compromise our Christian 
testimonies, or lessen their excellence in the 
sight of others. Mairtain strict integrity and 
plain dealing, marked by Christian courtesy 
and respect to all, at the same time showing 
by your conduct that your first concern is 
to lay up treasure in heaven. Whilst a 
cheerful and kind, yet guarded intercourse is 
kept up with others, take care that your 
words be such as to minister grace to the 
hearers, to the use of edifying. In transact- 
ing his business, and in providing things 
honest in the sight of men, the true Christian 
may, in his daily walk, exalt his profession 


}and commend his principles to others. May 


those who are intrusted with a considerable 


| portion of this world’s goods be faithful stew- 


taken to launch forth into trading and worldly | 
business, beyond what could be managed hon- | 


orably and with reputation”—* that all should 
be very careful not to contract debts endan- 


lies; but that they should labor to content 
themselves with such a plain way and manner 
of living as is most agreeable to the self-de- 


ards of the same in their lifetime. We shall 
have to give an account hereafter, both of the 
manner of acquiring our property, and of its 
appropriation. Happy will it be for us if, 
in the great day of account, we are found, in 


regard to these things, to have been seeking 
gering the wronging of others and their fami- 


nying principles which we profess.”—/From | 


Early Epistles, 

In 1731, the Yearly Meeting reminds “ its 
members of the remarkable uprightness and 
honesty of our friends in the beginning in 
their commerce and converse. How exact 
were they in performing their words and 
promises, without evasive excuses and insin- 
cere dealings ! 


to do all to the glory of God.”—1841. 

“We are concerned affectionately to press 
upon our friends everywhere the need of 
watchfulness, that we in no degree lose that 
nice sense of the standard of sterling, honest 
and uncom promising integrity whic h the Gos- 
pel requires. We are, indeed, enjoined, both 
by the examples and by the precepts of the 
New Testament, to provide for our necessities, 


,and for those who belong to us; and he who 
neglects this duty. is declared to be worse than 


How careful not to involve! 


an infidel ; but we are required by the same 
high authority to inure no man, but in all 
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things to do unto others what we would they 
shouid do unto us, and to be content with 
such things as we have, to which the blessed 
promise is annexed,—‘ [ will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee.’ ”»—1844. 

“Our desires are strong that those engaged 
in trade and commerce, and such as already 
possess a competency in life, may be duly 
aware of the snares which surround them, ard 
that we, all of us, may stand open to the se- 
cret checks of the Spirit of the Lord which 
are at times sensibly felt within us, even whilst 
we are actively engaged in our daily avoca- 
tions, and which would often hold us back 
from prosecuting our own purposes. And 
may those of our dear Friends, whether in 
earlier or more advanced life, who may be 
endued with talents which seem peculiarly 
adapted to the affairs of this life, and whose 
temptation it may be to enter very largely 
into its concerns, duly appreciate this inward 
restraint thus graciously vouchsafed. This 
would set limits to their pursuit of the things 
that perish, and bring them to that quiet and 
contented mind in which, taught of the Lord, 
they would see the infinite value of heavenly 
over earthly things, and seek to devote the 
whole man to Him, The secret working of 
the Spirit of God within us—that which en- 
lightens, reproves, condemns, and warns us— 
is among the chiefest blessings that He con- 
fers upon man. It isa gift for which we 
must render an account to the Giver; and 
happy will it be for those who, in the day of 
their visitation, have been brought by such 
means to Christ, and to a living interest in 
his great salvation.” —1845. 

In commending to the reader the exhorta- 
tions conveyed in the preceding paragraphs 
I would add some serious reflections: may 
they be accepted in that kindness and love in 
which they are offered. 

The Néw Testament teaches us to provide 
things honest in the sight of all men; to use 
industry in our several callings; at the same 
time the distinction of the rich and the poor 
is sanctioned by the language of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Each has his appropriate duties to per- 
form in this life, and each has his peculiar 
temptations. But whatever be his pursuit, 
whatever his rank in society, whether he has 
little or much of this world’s goods, the prac- 
tical Christian is to set his affections on things 
above—he is ever to bear in mind that it is 
said on the highest authority, ‘A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things | 
which he possesseth.’ But although well aware 
of the deceitfulness of riches, how eager aan 
we to lay up for ourselves treasures upon 
earth. The evil heart is unchanged ; it is as 
necessary as ever to bear in mind the injunc- 
tion, “If riches increase, set not your heart | 
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ed in the words of our Lord, “ Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon.” 

The snare of accumulating wealth is one 
which, through the cruel stratagems of the 
devil, has often been laid in the way of the 
unwary; and it is a snare to which many of 
the members of our religious Society are espe- 
cially exposed. Trained by their education in 
habits of industry, refraining toa large extent 
from taking part in the dissipations, the amuse- 
ments, and the follies of the world, they are 
in danger of gradually accumulating a large 
amount of property. While their course may 
be deemed honorable amongst men (and this 
very circumstance may be their danger), 
although they may not pierce themselves 
through with many sorrows, they may place 
temptations within the reach of their offspring, 
from which the latter may not escape. Some 
by continuing too long in their worldly occu- 
pation may so weaken their mental and spirit- 
ual energies, that the time fur employing 
them on objects of higher interest may pass 
away. Others making haste to be rich may 
be led away from the simplicity of the Gospel, 
and become immersed in the spirit of the 
world, or allured by its luxuries, and thus 
lose that tenderness of conscience which they 
once possessed, and never fill that place in 
the church of Christ which they were design- 
ed to occupy. We may, however, be encour- 
aged by calling to mind the many instances 
of those amongst us who, setting their affec- 
tions on things above, have instructively ex- 
emplified the truth that godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain. 

Whatever be our circumstances or position 
amongst men, may we all be found seek- 
ing first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and, whilst not slothful in business, 
be fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. Thus, 
amid all the perplexities, temptations, or sor- 
rows which we may meet with, we may in 
well-doing commit the keeping of our souls, 
and those of all who are near and dear to us, 
to God, as to a faithful Creator. 


For Friends’ Review. 
PEACE! 
BY W. @. HUBBARD. 
“Shall the sword devour forever!” 

It will interest the readers of the Review 
to know that the American Peace Society, 
which during forty years bas published much 
on Peace, including the works bearing on 
this theme of Dymond, Hancock, and Gur- 
ney, ar2 now making increased efforts to bring 
this subject before the people. Amasa Lord 
has accepted the position of Secretary of the 
Society in the West, and desires a hundred 
agents to assist in circulating its publications. 
There is great want of information. A sub- 


ject so pre-eminently the cause of truth can 


upon them.” What solemn truth is convey-' hardly fail to enlist the sincere of all classes 
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whenever it is properly brought before them. | or into the corruptions of our own heart. We 
Yet [ am often asked by those who profess to| must follow, in the spirit of our minds, the 
be Christians, “ What do you mean by | directions and teachings of the Lamb of God, 
peace?” I find goodly people who are in-| which taketh away the sin of the world, and 
telligent on other subjects, as ignorant about | go to Aim for cleansing, for healing, for light 
peace as if they had never had a gospel/and for life. But this going to the Saviour 
whose spirtt and precepts forbid all war, and | for restoration requires both faith and ex- 
command us to “live peaceably with all|ertion on our part, as going to the pool re- 
men ”—“ to love,” not our friends only,— | quired faith and a wa/king in obedience to 
(for there is no merit in that,) but “our ene-| the commandment of the Lord. It is an in- 
ies.” | werd washing which now gives spiritual sight 
May we not call on the readers of the Re | to the blind, and that cleanses the leprosy of 
view, and all others who have the light on|the soul. But alas! how many of us there 
this subject, to rise and let their light shine, | are who, like Naaman of old, prefer to choose 
that darkness may be driven back—to go out| the mode of cleansing for ourselves, saying, 
and scatter these golden truths, whose general | in effect, “are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers 
adoption would bring the glad day when \of Damascus, better than all the waters of 


**The sword and spear of needless worth Israel? May I not wash in them and be 
Shall prane the tree and plow the earth, 


Aud peace shall reign frem shore to shore, 
And nations shall learn war ne more,”’ 


Now here is work to be done. God uses 


clean?” But he had to submit, though hum- 
i bling to his proud heart, and obey the re- 
‘quirements of the Most High, through the 


| 
| 


. c : ’ *| prophet, and wash seven times in Jordan 
men to accomplish his designs. It is not suf: | before the work was done. It is a glorious 


ficient that we are peace men ourselves, It} thing to have the work of enlightenment and 
Wie wil we rd a ete tain 4 begu but = more glorious to 
: bace °r- | have it carried on to perfection. 
sons to distribute their tracts, to get subscrib-| OQ} how I have duced that many have, 
ers to the Advocate of Peace, vo sell their! {ike the foolish virgins, started to meet the 
a and to roe ee funds | bridegroom of souls, with their lamps burning, 
or the Soctety. cave agents who are not) il in their vessels, and befi hey 
above their business pt sere a Sheet | tiie ce him, “wel cian up ato * 
compensation. It is also an excellent field| the way, without a sufficient portion of divine 
a er ee eee | light or grace to = Pyare 5 oe oe 
a bs J 'v. “| marriage supper of the Lamb.” Yea, their 
ee \ — — oe aa | lights, while they slumbered and slept, have 
Vestern States address Amasa J.0rd, NO. (| sorrowfully gone out, leaving them in dark- 
Custom House Place, Chicago. ness, and vainly looking to their fellow-men 
— | for help. 
Be y . . . | Itis said “that many will seek to enter in, 
The —s HA ——— and renewing | and shall not be able.” I believe that unless 
a the Holy Ghost. (Litus Ul. 9.) we have an abiding faith in Christ, and seek 
I am increasingly confirmed that it is only | through him (the door) for an entrance into 
as we experience the washing of regeneration | the mansions prepared for the righteous, and 
that we witness the renewal of the gift of the witness for ourselves, his righteousness, his 
Holy Ghost; and that it is only as we are| sanctification and his redemption to be ours, 
washed and renewed in spirit that we are pre-| all our efforts towards salvation will be una- 
pared to enter the holy habitation, and dwell | vailing. We may fight and war, and yet 
with the spirits of just men made perfect,| have not, because we ask not; and we may 
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who have come out vf great tribulation, and 
have washed their rebes and made them white 
in the life-giving virtue, or blood of the Lamb. 
And it is thus that we are transformed by the 
renewing of our minds, (which were before 
cortupt,) and enabled to prove, by a happy 
individual experience for ourselves, “ what is 
that good, and acceptable, and perfect will 
of God.” We may have our eyes anointed 
with the eye-salve, prepared and applied by 
the Great Physician, but if we do not go to 
the pool of Siloam, to the sent of God, (John 
ix. 6, 7,) and wash, we shall never have the 
work of sanctification completed, nor be able 
to see clearly into the mystery of godliness, 


ask and receive not, because we ask amiss. 
(James iv. 2,3.) We may be “ever learn- 
|ing, and never able to come to the knowledge 
lof the truth,” (2 Tim. iii. 7,) because our faith 
stands more in the wisdom of men than in 
the power of God ; not remembering that “the 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.” 
| Brethren, the time is short. Be not de- 
\ceived. God is not mocked. The heart 
must be right in the sight of Him who seeth 
\im secret. It is “with the heart. man believeth 
| unto righteousness,” and ¢hen “with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.” An in- 
tellectual religion may carry us smoothly 
along through life, but we want true spiritual 


{ 
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religion, which will stand the test in the great 
day. This must be a heart-cleansing work. 
We must be ereated anew in Christ Jesus 
unto good works. 
remaining days of our sojourning here in holy 


watchfulness and prayer, that nothing may | 


remain or enter into our hearts that will sep- 
arate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Let us use all diligence to make our calling 
and election sure. Let us pray more earnestly 
in spirit, that we might receive “ the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” Let the prayer of the royal Psalm- 
ist be our constant and fervent breathing, 
until the work is completed in us. (Psa. li. 
10-13.) “ Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me. Cast me 
not away from thy presence, and take not thy 
holy Spirit from me. Restore unto me the 
joy of thy salvation, and uphold me by thy 
tree Spirit. Then [he says] will I teach 
transgressors thy way, and sinners shall be 
converted unto thee.” 

Lotus, Ind., 2d mo. 1, 1869. 


+ en 
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TWO MILES FOR ONE, 


GOING 


In the Sermon on the Mount, our Lord 
says, “ Whosoever shall compel thee to go one 
mile, go with him twain.” (Matt. v. 41.) We 
can all of us easily understand the other part 
of this command, that when struck on the one 
cheek, we should in humility offer the other, 
because unfortunately we know what striking 
is. But many must have wondered what can 


have given rise to the command of going a| 


second mile with the violent man wto has 
already compelled you to goa mile. Nobody 


now, in this country, is ever injured by this) 
But we learn from coins and in-| 


treatment. 
scriptions that the couriers in the service of 
the Roman government had the privilege of 
travelling through the provinces free of ex- 
pense, and of calling on the villagers to for- 
ward their carriages and baggage to the next 
town. Under a despotic government this 
became a cruel grievance. Every Roman of 
high rank claimed the same privilege; the 
horses were unyoked from the plow to be har- 
nessed to a rich man’s carriage. It was the 
most galling injustice which the provinces 


. * ° | 
suffered. We have an inscription on the 


frontier town of Egypt and Nubia, mention- 
ing its petition for a redress of this grievance; 
and a coin of Nerva’s reign records its abo- 
lition in Italy. Our Lord could give no 
stronger exhortation to patient humility than 
by advising his Syrian hearers, instead of re- 
senting the demand for one stage’s “vehicu- 
lation,” to gv willingly a second stage.—Mo- 
ravian, 

The Persian messengers had the royal au- 
thority for pressing horses, ships, and even men 
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Then let us pass the few | 
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to assist them. . . . When a chappar [mes- 
senger or post] sets out, the master of the 
| house furnishes him with a single horse, and 
when that is weary, he dismounts the first 
}man he meets and takes his horse. There is 
;no pardon for a man who refuses to let a 
chappar have his horse, or who should deny 
him the best horse in his stable.—A. Clarke. 
Post-offices were then unknown. In order 
| that the royal commands might be delivered 
| with safety and dispatch in different parts of 
the Empire, Cyrus stationed horsemen at 
| proper intervals on all the great public high- 
| ways. One of these delivered the message to 
| another, and the intelligence was thus rapidly 
jand safely communicated. These heralds 
were permitted to compel any person, or to 
|press any horse, boat, ship or other vehicle 
| that they might need, for the quick transmis- 
sion of the King’s commandments. It was 
to this custom that our Saviour refers. Rather, 
\says he, than resist a public authority, requir- 
ing your attendance and aid for a certain 
'distance, go peaceably twice the distance.— 
Albert Barnes. 
| Accordant with the above is the testimony 
of Herodotus. “The Persians, in order to 





make all haste in carrying messages, have 
relays of men and horses stationed at inter- 
vals, who hand the dispatch from one to an- 
other without interruption either from weather 


or darkness.” “ Persian supremacy,” says Dr. 
Strong, “introduced the practice into Pales- 
tine.” Walter Scott describes a somewhat 
similar practice among the Highland clans. 


a ooo 
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LONGEVITY OF FRIENDS. 
BY PLINY E. CHABE. 

It has long been known that the average 
longevity of Friends is greater than that of 
|the communities in which they reside, and 
the “ Annual Monitor” for 1844 gave some 
| interesting comparative tables to show “that 
the frequency with which old age is attained 
‘in the Society of Friends, is decidedly greater 
than in the population at large.’ The tables 
were very properly accompanied with the fol- 
lowing caution: 

| “ We should not be warranted, however, to 
|conclude that these numbers represent ac- 


\curately the comparative longevity of the 
two classes, Without ascertaining that, in the 
kingdom at large and in the Society of 
Friends, there was the same proportion of 
persons living of the same age. The question 


fis affected by the relative number of marriages 


_and births in the communities which are com- 
| pared :—thus, whilst the kingdom at large is 
every year advancing rapidly in population, 
and the number of children born and exposed 
to the chances of death is proportionately 
‘large, it is well known that the annual num- 








ber of births in the Society of Friends only | 
slightly exceeds that of the deaths, and con- 
sequently the proportion of infantile deaths 
must necessarily be less.” 

At the request of the Provident Life and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, I have re- 
cently computed two life tables; one for the 
general population of the city, based upon 
records of 425,502 interments, 265,590 births, 


and seven successive decennial census enu- | 


. rations ; the other for Friends and attenders 
of Frie nds’ meetings Philadelphia and its 


immediate vicinity, based upon records of 


14,666 interments, 4,264 births, and eight 
enumerations of membership, In the calcu- 
lation of these tables, the latest well-known 
and well-approved mathematical formulas 
have been employed, to eliminate the mostim- 
portant disturbances and render the results 
properly comparable. 

There are, however, some sources of error 
which cannot be removed by any of the 
methods hitherto devised. For example, the 
number of deaths in Philadelphia is affected 
by two classes of immigrants; a poorer class, 
which is unduly exposed to influences that 
increase infantile and juvenile mortality, and 


a better class, like house servants, agents of 


importing houses, and persons of some means, 


who increase the average longevity. On the! 


other hand, the records of the Society of 


Friends may give an unfavorable representa- | 
tion of the mortality during the whole course | 


of life; for a larger proportion of those who 


die in infaney and youth are buried in the) 
grounds of the Society, than of those who| 


reach maturity and old age, in consequence 
of the disownments and resignations which 
diminish the number of adult members, and 
the interments in other cemeteries, which are 
more numerous in middle and advanced life 
than in youth. 

But notwithstanding these disturbing ele- 
ments, each of the tables has peculiar points 
of interest; that of the city at large being 
the first American locai life-table ever con- 
structed, grounded on the most extensive 
records that have ever been embraced in any 
life-table for a single locality, and indicating 
a remarkably favorable sanitary conidition 
fur a city population, while that of Friends 
furnishes, for the first time,the means of esti- 
mating, with any approximation to accuracy, 
the sanitary advantages of temperance and 
morality. Tt is true that other tables have 
been framed from the experience of different 
Tontines and Life Insurance Companies, 
which represent some of those advantages, 
but they have been complicated with the 
added indeterminate, and for the present in- 
determinable, advantages of medical selec- 
tion. 

The following comparisons are suggestive ; 
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others may be aid by those who are suf- 
ficiently interested to obtain the tables them- 
selves, which they may readily do by appli- 
cation to Samuel R. Shipley, No. 111 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends Philada. Advantage 

per 1000. per 1000, of Friends. 
ProportionsTe MortTaitY (in lst 

VOOT)« we ee eee ew ewn wees --++ 12466 180.38 4470p. ct. 
AveraGe ProportionatTe Mortat- 
ITY, from 20 to 60 inclusive, (the 
term during which insurances 


| are most frejuently effected).--- 1425 1768 23.37 “ 
| Years. Years. 
PROPABLE LIPB- «+--+ ee ce cree ceceeee 48 O8 3344 4378 
ExeectaTion ov Lire(at birth)----- 43.73 3509 2462 * 
Gaeatest \Viratity Age 12-------- 310.56 257.74 249 


The probable life is the age which one is as 
likely to live beyond, as to fall short of at- 
taining. Out of 10,000 children born in the 
Society of Friends, 5000 die before reaching 
the age of 48.08,and 5000 after reaching 
that age. The probable life is therefore 
48.08. 

The expectation of life is the average 
after-lifetime. The 5000 dying under 48.08 
attain an average of about 17 vears, the 5000 
dying over 48.08 attain an average of about 
71 years. The mean between these two, or 
about 44 vears, (43.73 years,) is the expecta- 
tion at birth. 

The greatest vitality is found at the age 
when the proportionate mortality is least. If 
the annual number of deaths out of 1000 
Friends living at the age of 12 continued 
unchanged, a portion of the number would 
reach the age of 310.56 years. 

+ 08> ~ 
ANATOMICAL STRUCTURE OF THE GORILLA. 

Both Du Chaillu and Dr. Lemercier have 
been lecturing in New York on the gorilla. 
No live gorilla has been brought to Europe 
or America, and but two have been dissected 
in Europe. Though not quite so tall as an 
average man, it has, according to Du Chaillu, 
the strength of eight men, having an immense- 
ly powerful skeleton and a wonderfully-de- 
veloped chest. The differences between man 
and the gorilla are very striking. The latter 
cannot stand upright, owing to the structure 
of his spinal column ; his arms are longer and 
his legs are shorter than those of the human 
species; in walking he commonly uses the 
back of his hands, placing them flat upon the 
ground ; he has thirteen pairs of ribs, and the 
female fourteen, whereas man has but ten ; 
he has several muscles which are not found 
in man; he has “ bagpipes” under his arms, 
connecting with his windpipe and glottis, and 
by compressing these with his arms he can 
make a noise which ean be heard, according 
to the testimony of M. Du C haillu, ata dis- 


itance of three miles and more. His hand is 


greatly inferior to the human hand; and, 


| besides, there exists a multitude of minor dif. 
ferences in other organs. But what places 
‘man far above the gorilla is the vast superi- 
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ority of the human brain st wry The go- 
rilla has a better developed head than the 
lion, and when young his cranium has a great 
resemblance to that of a child. But after- 
ward, though there is an immense growth of 
the bone, there is no expansion of the cavity 
of the skull, and consequently none of the 
brain. Dr. Lemercier expressed no sympe- 
thy with the theory which supposes man to 
be only an improved gorilla.—Jndependent. 


ena 
EARTHQUAKE BUNDLE. 
BY M. E. WILLARD. 

Who ever heard of such a thing as an 
‘earthquake bundle?” I saw a letter a few 
days since, written by a lady living in South 
America, near the place where a terrible 
earthquake had just thrown down the houses 


built of mud and cane, so that what was a few 
weeks ago a thriving city, is now a heap of 
dust. It had lifted the ocean waves 
great ship of war with dragging anchor was 
carried hither and thither, and set down far 
inland, where it must remain while its tim- 
bers endure, as a monument of God’s power. 
Rocks were rent asunder, the earth opened, 
and hot, sulphurous water boiled up about the 
feet of those who were flying from falling 
houses. The earth continues to rumble and 


tremble every day, and the inhabitants of 
that region lie down at night not knowing 


but that without an instant’s warning, their 
houses will be thrown down, and they 

forced to fly to the mountains. They keep a 
bundle on their beds with a full suit of cloth- 
ing and cloak or shawl, so that they can 
snatch it and fly, for the earthquakes give no 
time to unlock closets, open trunks, or col- 
lect scattered articles. This is called an earth- 
quake bundle. 

What would tempt me to live in a country 
where such a sad reminder must daily meet 
the eye as one lies down to rest, thought I, on 
reading this account from the pen of a young 
friend, born and bred among the granite hills 

New England. Though we encounter 
stern winter winds and snows, and are de- 
prived of tropical fruits and soft balmy 
breezes, the earth is firm beneath our tread, 
the ocean waves are stayed by the Almighty 
hand that made them, and we lie down in 
peace and security. Just then my eye glanced 
at a prophetic description found in the 
sixth chapter of Revelation, so like, (yet infi- 
nitely more fearful), the terrible scenes lately 
described in South America. A time when 
the “chief captains, mighty men and bond- 
men shall hide themselves in the dens and 
10cks of the mountains.” Woe be to those 
found without the robe of righteousness to 
cover their naked souls from “the wrath of the 
Lamb” in that fearful day. That hour will 


so that a| 











surely come and leave no time for prepara- 
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tion. W iy we lie down at night, though 
not forced to have a gloomy, ominous earth- 
quake bundle lying on our beds, we are 
warned by the events of every day to obtain 
a robe of righteousness from our blessed Sa- 
viour, to protect us from the fiery indignation 
of the final Judge, and the sudden and ever- 
lasting death of the soul, an evil which the 
most terrible earthquake is powerless to inflict, 
if our peace is made with Heaven and our sins 
forgiven. 

Our Saviour said: “Be ye also ready.” 
Learn of the inhabitants of ‘the earthquake 
region not to lie down at night unprepared 
for the final scene that may come at any hour. 

The earthquake may usher its unprepared 
victim into everlasting glory, but woe be to 


s|those who refuse to hear the Saviour say :— 


“Watch therefore; for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour wherein the Son of man com- 
eth.”— Exchange. 


SELECTED EPISTLES—NO. III. 
John Cox to J. J. Gurney. 
OxmeEap, 4th mo. 15th, 1840. 

My dear friend,—The delay in acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of thy kind letter, dated at 
St. Croix the 12th of Second mo., has been a 
cause of regret in the retrospect for some 
weeks past. It arrived at a period of distress 
aud anxiety, when my excellent son-in-law, 
Dr. Parrish, was suffering under the pressure 
of disease, which terminated his valuable 
and useful life, in serenity and peace, the 
18th of last month. Since that sad event, 
which has involved his solitary widow and a 
numerous family of fatherless children in 
deep distress, 1 remained about ten days 
with them, and since my return home, my 
mind has been so depressed that the use of the 
pen, even on small or ordinary occasions, 
seemed a burden: discouraged also from lack 
of information at what port or place a letter 
might find its way to thy hands. I intend to 
consult our friend Stephen Grellet, who is 
fruitful in expedients, and then consign it to 
“time and chance” which “happeneth to all.” 
(Eccl. ix. 11.) ° 

| Here follow extracts from English letters. ] 

Our Friends in Burlington are generally 
well. Some of them have been highly grati- 
fied with the perusal of thy letter. Abigail 
3arker and some others were very desirous 
of its having a place in our public papers, but 
[ felt a reluctance in granting permission for 
the insertion of extracts from private letters 
without the consent of the writer, especially 
as I thought it might come, in due season, 
from his own hand. ; . 

Thy affectionate friend, Joun Cox. 

Oxmead, 10‘h mo. 16th, 1840.—I felt so 
grateful for thy very kind and prompt at- 
tention in addressing me so early after thy 
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arrival amongst thy dearest connections, that | 
I determined to make a due acknowledgment 
of the favor, by the first steamship from 
New York; but failed in the accomplishment | 
of my good intention, a common case with | 
me, especially now that my days are wearing | 
away, and the shadows of the evening are| 
stretched out. The perusal of thy sunshiny | 
letter brought to my remembrance the 21st| 
of 7th mo. last, when, after dinner at this| 
place, three or four letters from England | 
were put in thy hands from our post-office at 
Burlington, fraught with intelligence so cheer- 
ing, and coming to hand within about three| 
days of the period of thy embarkation, home- 
ward bound, that thy cup of rejoicing was re- 
plenished liberally. It must have been at 
the date of thy letter, when at home, full even | 
to overflowing. Well, I say, let us rejoice) 
while we can—there is ample cause for| 


dear Eliza P. Kirkbride. 





I expect to see her 
in the course of this day, but never more in 
“the life that now is.” It isa trial to me, but 
her conclusions I dare not call in question. I 
had just closed the last sentence when she 
was introduced. Our separation was mutual- 
ly tender and affecting. My dear daughter 
and my grand-children have not forgotten 
thee. She only being present, desires me to 
mention her love to thee. I salute thee in 
desire for our mutual preservation in faith- 
fulness to the termination of our conflict- 
ing pilgrimage,—remaining thy affectionate 
friend, Joun Cox. 


ener: 
INTERESTING PLANETARY DISCOVERIES. 
The planet Mars is the only object in the 
whole heavens which is known to exhibit fea- 
tures similar to those of our own earth, and 
the accumulated explorations and discoveries 





mourning everywhere. I have been attentive 
to thy request in communicating to the friends | 
named the messages of love contained in| 


thy letter, which were gratefully accepted. | 


of astronomers during the last two hundred 
years have resulted in the construction of a 
globe representing the characteristics of this 
planet as astronomers believe them to exist. 


A. Barker appeared faltering, bearing in her | At a recent meeting of the Astronomical So- 


countenance marks of decay, I think, for some 
months past ; yet she moves about, “ bearing 
precious seed, scattering and yet increasing.” 

I have seen a letter, dated the 6th ult., from 
Alex. S. Taylor, to my neighber at West 
Hill, written while tarrying at Earlham, 
which seemed like my approximating to- 
ward the sublunary paradise of the Gurneys. 
Thy report of thy dedicated sister Elizabeth 
Fry’s late tour on the Continent is very in- 
teresting. ‘“ May her garments be always 
white, and her head lack no ointment.” 
Light is breaking through the clouds in vari- 
ous parts of the habitable globe, and while 
messengers are bearing the glad tidings of 
the gospel, He “who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted 
out the heaven with a span,” is working 
within the veil, and effecting His gracious 
purposes in His own way and time, to their 
consummation and to His glory. Sis 

I think and family were here with 
many others the last evening thou passed with 
us. I mention the family to introduce the 
female head, who, during the past year or 
more, has occasionally expressed her thoughts 
in our public assemblies. My companion in 
the gallery [S. Grellet] and the subscriber 
think the case is a ripe one for introduction 
to the proper place for consideration. I 
mention this affair, in which I have felt a 
deep interest in these days of clouds and 
dreariness in the Church, because I love to 
convey good tidings to thee. ‘ . ‘ 

Philadelphia, 19th.—This sheet, such as it 
is, must be deposited in the letter bag of the 
Susqnehanna, one of Cope’s packets for 
Liverpool, this evening,—one of her passengers 





ciety of England, a globe of Mars was ex- 
hibited, on which lands and seas were depict- 
ed as upon an ordinary terrestrial globe. By 
far the larger portion of these lands and seas 
were laid down as well-known entities, re- 
specting which no more doubt is felt among 
astronomers than is felt by geographers con- 
cerning the oceans of our globe. An inter- 
esting description of this globe appears in 
Frazer’s Magazine. To the land and seas de- 
veloped in the planet are applied the names 
of those astronomers whose researches have 
added to our knowledge on the subject. Each 
pole of Mars, it seems, is capped with ice, 
which varies in extent wtih the progress of the 
seasons. Around each cap is a polar sea, the 
northern sea being the Scroter Sea; the 
southern, Phillips’ Sea. The equatorial re- 
gions of Mars are mainly occupied by exten- 
sive continents, four in number, and named 
Dawes Continent, Madler Continent, Secchi 
Continent, Herschel 1. (Sir W.) Continent. 
Between Dawes and Herschel Continents 
flows a sea shaped like an hour-glass, called 
Kaiser Sea, the large southern ocean out of 
which it flows being denominated Dawes 
|Ocean. Between Madlet and Dawes Conti- 
nents flows Dawes Straits, connecting a large 
Southern ocean and a northern sea, named 
after Tycho. Herschel Continent is separated 
from Secchi Continent by Higgins Inlet, 
flowing from a large southern sea, termed 
Maraldi Sea. In like manner Bessel Inlet, 
flowing out of Airey, (a northern sea,) sepa- 
rates the Madler and Secchi Continents. 
Dawes Ocean is separated into four large seas, 
and large tracts of land lie between, but 
whether they are islands or not is not certain. 
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In Delarue Ocean there is a small island, | We soothe his sorrows with no hope of heaven, 
which presents so bright and glittering an as- Yet oe a aaa from his home on 
on *ie » . a 1. 

pect as to suggest the possibility of its being | i % .* ts stew h 

usually snow-covered. These seas, separated | Our nation in its corporate capacity as 

by lands of doubtful extent, reach from Dela-| been guilty of much wrong to these children 
a . ™ . ys . 

rue Ocean to the South Pole. ‘of the forest. Witness the expenditure of 
One of the most singular features of Mars forty millions of dollars and thousands of 


is the prevalence of Jong « rinding inlets . ‘ re vs 
s the prevalence of long and wind 6 human lives in the Florida war. Witness 
and bottle-necked seas. These features are | 


wholly distinct from anything on our earth. reiterated violations of treaties. Witness the 
For instance, Higgins’ Inlet is a long, forked | iniquitous treaty of 1790, by which $18,000 
stream, extending for about three thousand | was guaranteed to certain Indian Chiefs as a 
miles. Bessel Inlet is nearly as long, anc 
Nesmyth Inlet still more remarkable in its 
form. On our earth, the oceans are three . ; 2 
times as extensive as the continents. On| 20t intended a large proportion of the wrongs 


bribe to them for the commission of great 
wickedness. The Government, however, has 


Mars, a very different arrangement prevails. | committed in its name by avaricious and frau- 
In the first place there is little disparity be-| dulent agents, who have diverted into their 


twixt the extent of oceans and continents, | own coffers the principal part of large appro- 
and then these are mixed up in the most 


complex manner. A traveller by either land eee 
or water, can visit almost every quarter of under conscientious counsellers, would have 
the planet without leaving the element in|rendered many tribes, with well-directed in- 
which he began his journeyings. If he choose 
to go by water he could journey for upwards 
of thirty thousand miles, always in sight of 
land—generally with land on both sides—in ' : 
such intricate labyrinthine fashion are the| im thecause, not of benevolence, but of approxi- 
lands and seas of Mars intertwined.— Boston | mate justice, have by their mismanagement 
Journal. been made a curse. And these continual and 
systematic frauds being patent to all who 
would take the pains to investigate, we cannot 
altogether acquit a great nation of criminal- 
ity, in permitting those unenlightened people, 
to whom it stood as Guardian, to be thus 
| cruelly robbed and basely swindled. It is in- 
this subject, and as a question of humanity it} excusable that when these injured people, 
is not likely to be over-estimated. This vast driven by unbearable outrage into revengeful 
and beautiful northern continent was at one} deeds congenial to their savage creed, have 
time in the exclusive possession of the Indian ‘committed barbarous violations of peace, the 
races. When they gave hospitable welcome| general Government has repaid massacre by 


to civilized adventurers, they might naturally massacre, treating them as though they had 
think the land abundantly sufficient for both | been the 
= | 


priations of money, which, wisely expended 


dustry, self-supporting and independent, It 
is a sorrowful fact, and well known to most 
| citizens, that these appropriations of Congress 
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—- 


ABORIGINES OF NortH AMERICA.—Many 
pages of the Review have been devoted to 


original aggressors. Impartially 
Red Men and Whites. The it far-seeing | . . 
riziar apes pane 1 Most far-seelng | considered, the unprovoked Southern rebel- 


of political economists would scarcely have} ion was unspeakably more criminal than the 


predicted that in three centuries the intruding most atrocious of these savage raids. Yet 


races would so far have crowded a continent for those engaged in it, full amnesty has been 
as not to leave to the Aborigines, in all these | pronounced, Nay, the recent and constantly 
eight millions of square miles, an ungrudged recurring murders perpetrated in the Southern 
hunting-ground. Their case as a whole is| States upon innocent men and women for 


one the contemplation of which is revolting| mere opinion’s sake, and which fail to arouse 


alike to Justice and Humanity. the majesty of the law, are more dangerous 
‘* As shrinks the stubble from the rushing blaze, 


: , } Dia and far more wicked than any of these In- 
Or feathery snow from Summer’s tepid air, : 7 wiies? duress . 
So at our withering touch his race decays— dian assaults, to punish which distinguished 


on" whisky poisoned all that war may spare. Generals, with disciplined armies, march upon 
“We seize the comforts b 2 2aV . . 
7 lala wanteons Renven Remy | peaceable villages and unoffending, unarmed 


With strange diseases vex him from his birth, | natives, destroying life and property, whilst 
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public journals and many citizens of high| in error in saying that “the Indian has never 
Christian profession, openly advocate the | been recognized by the government of the 
United States as a citizen thereof,” and that 
examination will prove that such recognition 
has been accorded to the members of at least 
one tribe in the state of New York, and an- 
**Can He, the Source of being, pleased behold other in Kansas; and that the obstacles to 
A Porte perish from the uncumbered Earth?” | the extension of its privileges have uniform- 
It is wrong that an efficient remedy has not | ly of latter years been presented by the In- 
long since been applied; but in saying this dian, not by the Government of the United 
: States. The latter has imposed conditions, such 
as the entire abandonment of tribal usages and 
organizations, and the complete recognition 
among themselves of individual rights in 
Review are apprised that the newly inaugu-| landed and personal property. With the 
rated President, whilst so reticent in the main | Privileges of citizenship come also its duties ; 
respecting his future policy, did not hesitate and I fail to conceive of obedience to law on 
Se tain ek kent aacebecutitiesh aa enaY Si, the part of the Indian until these conditions 
¢ : 7 are fulfilled. 
nign and just purposes in reference to the In “Probably few Friends will agree with the 
dians; and his brief reference to the subject writer in approval of the proposed transfer of 
in his inaugural address claims our hearty the management of Indian affairs to the War 
approbation. Department. There are grave errors in the 
Rela iad taki ad ic aiden id execution of the present system, but I think 
proper treatmen 1e origina ipan 1 : 4 
of this land, the Indians, is one deserving a careful the transfer of the Indian’s care to men 
study. I will favor any course towards them which schooled in the arts of war and fond of its 
tends to their civilization, Christianization, and glory, at least a dangerous experiment, and 
ultimate citizenship.” that the judicious oversight and counsel of 
May a similar resolve actuate all our| men of practical business habits, exemplify- 
National Legislators. “ Righteousness exalt- ing in their lives the beauty of Christ's gos- 
pel, and yearning for the salvation of the 
souls of those among whom they minister, 
would be a safer substitute for the present cor 
rupt administration on the frontier. Our 
As the duty which, resting upon the nation | President has called upon Friends as Chris- 
as such, descends with weight upon the people tians to aid him in the work. Let us meet 
the call in the same spirit, and bring our 
duty in this matter (each for himself) to the 
test of the Christian’s unerring guide.” 


complete extinction and extirpation of all 
the aboriginal races, not pausing to put to 
their consciences the poet’s query : 


we gladly admit that many Statesmen and 
some Presidents have greatly desired to have 
justice administered. The readers of the 


eth a nation, whilst sin,” and especially sin 
against the weak and defenceless, “is a re- 
proach to any people.” 


who compose it, is suddenly brought with 
peculiar pressure of responsibility npon the 
Society of Friends as the recognized friends of eigenen 
the oppressed, we long that it may be borne Tue Inaveuration.—In the installation 
upon the hearts of our fellow members as|of a new Chief Magistrate of the United 
they wait in spirit before the Father of all, | States, the readers of the Review have shared 
and that there may be found, to meet this in the common interest. The address deliv- 
emergency, men fearing God and hating cov- | ered by President Grant on his induction into 
etousness, warm with philanthropy, and im-| Office was condensed, manly and patriotic. 
bued with intelligent integrity. | His position respecting the question of repu- 


a diation is that of strict integrity, and indicates 
“Tae [xpran Question.”—The essay by 


W. H. S. with this heading, may to many 
minds be profita‘ly suggestive. We placed 


that the honesty which characterized Abraham 
Lincoln will be found in his successor. The 
words are agreeably significant : 

our correspondent’s M.S. in the hands of a| “Let it be understood that no repudiator of one 
Belend who is deeply interested in the sub- farthing of our public debt will be trusted in public 


, . : | place.”’ 
ject. The paper was returned with the follow- | 


; Ps The following pledge is patriotic and wise : 
ing remarks: 


. , | ‘**On all the leading questions agitating the pub- 

“TI hope the attention of Friends will be/| lic mind, I will always express my views to Con- 
arrested by the practical suggestions con- | £¢*%, and urge them according to my judgment, 
tained in the article on “ The Indian Ques-| and when I think it advisable, I will exercise the 


; 2th hI : | constitutional privilege of interposing a veto to de- 
tion,” though I cannot endorse all the state-| sat measures which I oppose. But all laws will be 


ments or opinions of the writer. I think him' faithfully executed, whether they meet my approval 
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or not. Laws are to govern all alike+those op- 
posed to, as well as those who favorthem. I know 
no method fo secure the repeal of bad or obnoxious 
laws so effective as their stringent execution.”’ 


We crave that the Being who, perfect in 
wisdom, ruleth in the affairs of nations and 
of men, may guide his counsels, and that the 
people may be law-abiding, lovers of Peace, 
maintainers of Right, with good order sup- 
porting those who, in the Providence of God, 
are set over them as rulers, and thus render- 
ing the task of Government comparatively 
easy. 


Tae Carrie Fever Cavusep By CRUELTY. 
—The Springfield Republican has an article 
with this significant caption, too long for in- 
sertion in our paper. The very heading is 
suggestive, and may suffice to stimulate many 
of our readers to exert themselves to secure 
a legal protection for those of God’s creatures 
called brutes against the wanton cruelty of 
brutal men. It asserts that “the Texas fever, 





by which so many cattle perished last year, 
and so many more will probably die this year, 
is wholly caused in the outset by the hard 
driving of the Texas drovers.” The Review 
has already called attention to the suffering 
caused to cattle during railway. transporta- 





tion, with insufficient food or drink—some- 
times with none. The intelligent reader may 
follow the subject up. He may readily fur- 
nish himself with statistics. We may waive 
the consideration of the loss in pecuniary 
value thus caused, and even the injury to the 
public by the sale and consumption of un- 
wholesome meat. The Christian whose heart 
is imbued with a sense of the benevolence of 
God, in bestowing life and filling it with en- 
joyment, will feel that his children should 
abhor the infliction of torture upon the crea- 
tures of our Heavenly Father, the objects of 
His care and the recipients of His bounty. 
In contemplating these dumb animals, so 





marvellous in their organization, we should 
acknowledge the ownership of Him who says, 
“Mine are the cattle on a thousand hills”— 
and make the reverent acknowledgment, “In 
wisdom hast thou made them all.” 


Preach THE Worp.—From our Corres- 
pondence we learn with interest that Elkanah 
Beard (a minister) and his wife Irene, feeling 
religiously drawn to labor in the love of the 


REVIEW. 


Gospel among the Hindoos, have been liber- 
ated by Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting, Ind., 
to take up their abode in Southern Asia. It 
is of interest to mention in connection with 
the above, that four other Friends are at 
present accredited by the same Monthly Meet- 
ing to minister nearer home in the service of 
Him who would draw all souls unto Him. 

It is ever cause of adoring gratitude, when 
the Good Shepherd is pleased to send forth 
his servants to look after and to gather the 
lost sheep in the wilderness of the world. 
Without his direct commission and qualifica- 
tion we know that the most talented orators 
would fail in attempts to turn others from the 
power of Satan unto God. “ How can they 
preach, unless they be sent.” But the field is 
extensive and the harvest plenteous, and it 
cannot be doubted that the faithful Lord of 
the harvest will call laborers, and that many 
will hear the summons and receive the penny, 
if they maintain the dutiful obedience of 
faith. In our day, as in the olden time, the 
promise of our Lord is extended to servants 
and handmaidens: “ Ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me, both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

We are also advised of the intended em- 
barkation on the 16th ult. of our friends 
E. and S. Jones, for further labor in Syria. 


_—-- 


InFoRMATION WANTED—Joseph Beale and 
James Creath, from the north of Ireland, are 
respectfully requested to forward their ad- 
dress to our friend Robert Lindley Murray, 
Box 4672 New York. 


see + 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Five dollars received 
for the Greek publication fund. 


— 

Erratcum.—In the poem, ‘‘ The days that are 
past,’’ No. 28, page 447, 16th line, for ‘‘ mystic,” 
read rustic. 


DIED. 

HARVEY.—Of heart disease, at Fairmount, Ind., 
on the 3d of Second month, 1868, Thomas Harvey, 
in his 74th year; a valued member of Back Creek 
Monthly Meeting. Greatly attached to our religious 
Society, he desired to see its principles upheld in 
their purity. He delighted to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of all who were in any way afflicted. His walk 
of life was a quiet one, with pure aims, and being 
favored with premonitions of the near »pproach of 
death, he was enabled to look beyond the life that 
now is, with prayers to the God of his life. 
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WEST.—Near Martinsville, Clinton Co., Ohio, on 
the 22d of Eighth month, 1868, Peyton West, in his 
Tist year. At the close of a life of active usefulness 
he was enabled to bear a dying testimony that his 
sole reliance was upon the precious blood of Jesus. 

ALso, nearthe same place, on the 4th of Twelfth 
mo., 1868, at the residence of his mother, Abigail | 
C. West, James A. West, in his 20th year. Through 
his short illness he manifested much patience and 
resignation to the Divine Will, leaving his surviving 
friends the consoling evidence that his end was 
peace. Both these Friends were members of New- 
berry Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

HOLDER.—In Hudson, Illinvis, at the residence 
of her brother-in law Leander H. Aldrich, Mary 
Holder, aged about 42 years; a member of Salem | 
Monthly Meeting, Mass. Her naturally amiable | 
disposition was brought by the influence of grace 
into resignation to the Divine Will: thus prepared | 
of the Lord, she adorned her profession as a disciple 
of Jesus by a godly life and conversation. Innocent | 
cheerfulness, a kind and sympathizing heart, and a} 
conscientious walk with God, were the distinguishing 
traits of her character. Her sickness was brief, and 
shortly before her triumphant release she gave ut- | 
terance to the following expressions: ‘‘ Only think | 
of adeathbed repentance! What a time! But I 
have nothing but this poor body to think of.’ | 
‘* Jesus is all around me holding me in bis arms.’’ 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE INDIAN QUESTION. 
BY W. H. SEAMAN. 


Hardly any of our National concerns is 
more deserving of serious thought at the 
present time than the Indian Question. The 
public mind has become so confused by con- 
flicting statements, and so disgusted by the 
revelations of fraud and duplicity on the 
part of those immediately connected with In- 
dian affairs, that as a nation we are in danger 
of drifting into the policy of extermination ; 
a policy that, however plain and easy to carry 
out, has no parallel in this age for cruelty 
and injustice. 

In my judgment, the proposed transfer of 
the Indian Bureau to the War Department 
would be a decided improvement. The di- 
rect responsibility of military officers, with 
the importance of maintaining good char- 
acter to secure promotion, and perhaps some- 
thing of the sense of honor so highly valued 


| by the soldier, combine to diminish the specu- 


lations which have chiefly stood in the way 


‘* What a blessed privilege that I am going to meet | of justice to the Indians. 


those dear ones’’—alluding to her departed friends. 
** Dear Jesus, come quickly and take me.’’ Thus, 


It has hitherto been the practice of the 
| Government to remove the Indians westward 





with prayer upon her lips, she quietly departed. | 





A Stated Annual Meeting of the ‘‘ Contributors to | 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the | 


Use of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, 
the 17th of Third month, 1869, at 3 o’clock, P. M., 
at Arch St. Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Wa. Berrie, Clerk. 









J 
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placseeinanets: 


Tronton, Wisconsin, 2d mo, 22d.—Through 
the liberality, in part, of our Eastern Friends, 
our new meeting-house is enclosed, and one 
room comfortably furnished. This affords 
accommodations for our common meetings,— 
a favor for which we desire to be truly thank- 


|as their territory has been demanded by ad- 
| vancing settlements. This can no longer be 
done. There is nc longer a great West to re- 
|move them to. The East has joined hands 
| with the West on the shores of the Pacific, 
| and the Indian finds himself enclosed between 
|two approaching lines of civilization, with 
| which he must either unite, or between which 
|he must be crushed. That the frontier men 
|should advocate the crushing-out system is 
not surprising. The efforts of the pioneer to 
| subdue the wilderness are chiefly struggles of 
physical force, unrelieved by the gentler as- 
| pects of life which soften the characters of 
|men, and he confounds the Indian with the 
| wolf and the bear, as accidental obstacles to 
|the undisturbed possession of the soil he 
means to occupy. But neither the legislature 
nor the mass of a great nation can plead any 


ful. Here we are compelled to pause, a8 OUr | such excuse for so barbarous a consummation 
means are exhausted ; but we wish, as soon as | of Indian policy. It is opposed alike to the 
possible, to fit up the school-room, and organ- spirit of the age and of Christianity, which 
Ize @ school under care of the Monthly Meet- | regards the weak and the ignorant among 
ing. This is greatly needed. | men as objects of compassion and assistance, 
Davip Comstock, a member of Ironton | instead of looking on them as nuisances to be 
Monthly Meeting, has wandered from the | abated. 
Insane Asylum at Madison, Wisconsin. His| The character of the Indian is equally 
friends are extremely anxious to obtain| strong and vigorous as that of the white man. 
knowledge respecting him. His age is about | Possessing integrity in peace to quite as great 
53 years. His person is large and heavy—j|an extent as cruelty in war, his simple 
hair and eyes brown. Any one who has seen | honesty stands in the way of his assimilation 
or heard of him within the last six months| with the whites. The Indian has never been 
will confer a great favor by giving informa-| recognized by the Government of the United 
tion to his aged, widowed mother. Address | States as a citizen thereof, neither has any 
Chioe Comstock, Lyons P. O., Walworth Co, | tedeommels ever been held out to him, that 
Winconsin, if qualified therefor such privileges would be 
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accorded him. The Government treats him 
as an anomalous being, and the people with 
whom he chiefly comes in contact as one of 


those who have no rights which a white Man 


is bound to respect. 

It would indeed be wonderful if a stern 
and warlike race, whose ancestral traditions 
and customs all teach revenge and resistance 
to assumed wrong as the greatest of virtues, 
should not bid defiance to fate, and resist to 


the utmost of their power the encroachments of 


those who come to destroy their race and name 
It is entirely too much assumed by the Gov- 
ernment in its dealings with the Indians, that 
they are insensible to persuasion and reason. 
So far is this from being the case, that the 
memory of those who have dealt justly by 
them has been spread abroad and handed 
down to such an extent, that one of a depu- 
tation from the far West, on a visit to the 
President, took hold of the collar of the coat 
of a Friend who happened to be present, and 
utterly unable to express himself in English, 
commenced an animated discourse to his com- 
panions that this was a descendant of that 
Onas whose treaty with the red men, never 
ratified by an oath, was never broken. 
Nearly one-third of the Indians west of the 
Mississippi have been removed thither by the 
United States Government. A large number 
of these were Cherokees, who by their own 
efforts had become intelligent and industrious 
enough to be self-supporting. Another por- 
tion were composed of the remnant of the 
Six Nations residing in the State of New 


York, who by the care of the Society of| 


Friends had almost passed the crisis of the 
change from barbarism to civilization, and 
were increasing in number. The general con- 


dition of the very few who are left east of the | 


Mississippi is one of improvement, and it is 
almost certain, that if the Indian tribes had 


been allowed to remain exactly where they | 


were found, while the wave of advancing 
settlements swept past them, numbers of them 
would ere this have become so mingled with 
the mixture of races called the American 
people, as no longer to require separate con- 
sideration. And if it were possible to-day 


for any of them to be removed eastward so | 


as to come under the better influences of 
civilized life, to receive the benefit of its 
schools and its intelligence, so as to learn its 
duties in the hope of exercising its privileges, 
as far as it could be done it would be the 
best thing possible. 

Any movement of this kind would how- 
ever be restricted to a small number. It 
would be useless for them to return to the 
life from which they are taken, where their 


acquisitions in the way of learning would be | 


valueless, and the habits they had acquired 
render them subjects of ridicule and aversion. 





The universal testimony of those conver- 
sant with the Indians is that the whisky 
trade is the greatest obstacle to their improve- 
ment. It is perhaps absolutely necessary to 
prevent, if possible, its introduction among 
them, as the very first step toward a better 
system of Indian management. For this 
purpose their reservations should be as re- 
mote as possible from the lines of travel and 
centres of population where liquor is most 
easily obtained. 

It has been estimated that the amount paid 
to the Indians by the Government is nearly 
sufficient for their support without labor on 
their part, if it was properly used. But it is 
generally paid to them once a year, which 
gives an opportunity to the unprincipled 
traders who deal with them to concentrate 
their forces at the time and place where they 
receive the money or goods, and the amount 
which should maintain them for a year is 
dissipated in a week or twoof drunken frolics. 
Thus it would seem essential that their an- 
nuities should be paid in such manner and 
time as would best supply their immediate 
wants. If the payments were made monthly, 
or distributed over the season when it is diffi- 
cult to subsist by the chase, it would be an 
improvement on the present plan. 

Almost the only successful efforts to civilize 
the Indians hitherto made, have been by 
Catholics and Friends, Their experience 
shows that the great essential in commencing 
operations is the selection of such agents and 
instructors as can inspire the Indians with a 
helief in the disinterestedness of their efforts. 
Where this has been accomplished, the time 
required to work an encouraging change n 
their condition has not been unreasonably 
long. Statistics on this subject are beyond 
the limits of this article, but it is believed 
that ifit were possible for the Government to 
secure the right kind of men for the purposr, 
| the expense of carrying on the Indian Dk- 
partment would be less than at the present 
time; and if it should ultimately be success- 
ful in bringing any portion of them to a self- 
supporting condition, it would of course be a 
practical and satisfactory solution of a ques- 
tion which becomes every day more and more 
'embarrassing. Such men must be those who 
will enter upon the work in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice for the good of the cause, feeling 
that in every being who walks the earth in 
the likeness of man there is something made 
as the image of the Creator, and that it is an 
honorable and worthy task to develop that 
spark of intellect which links man with the 
Deity. 

The destruction of the distinctive peculiari- 
ties which separate nations is an inevitable 
condition of progress. The garment of skin, 
‘the tent, and the moccasin of the Indian, 
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must surely go the way of ‘the len hut onal 
breeches of our ancestors. But the progress | 


of assimilation need not be one of suffering 


to the individual. And when the name of 


the last tribe of red men shall be almost for- 
gotten in the cities destined to cluster on the 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, it will be 
among our proudest records that we ceased to 


oppress an inferior race, and sought to benefit | 

by all the means in our power a people whom 

we extinguished. 
Washington, D. C., 


2d mo., 1869. 


Youth's Department. 


Selected. 
HOW THERMOMETERS ARE MADE, 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

“ What is this?” said Lawrence, picking 
up a piece of glass from the floor. “ It looks 
like a broken thermometer-tube.” 

“Tt was blowa for one,” said the gaffer. 

“* Blown ?—so small !” exclaimed Lawrence. 
“T can’t find any hole in it.” 


“Tt has a hole—or bore, as we call it—of 
the usual size; but it is flat. That is to make| 


a very little mercury louk to be a good deal. 
Do you see a nt arrow white stripe running the 
length of the tube?’ 


served the stripe in the backs of thermome- 
ters, but had never learned what it was for. 


“Jt isa background to see the mercury | 


against. Would you like to see such a tube 
made? Come here. Watch this man.” 


With delight and curiosity Lawrence | 
watched. The man was gathering a lump of 


metal from one of the pots. He blew into it 
gently, and shaped it on a marver, flattening 
it until it resembled in form and size that part 
of a sword-hilt that is grasped by the hand. 


flattened the bubble of air he had blown into 
it.” Lawrence looked, and could see the 
bubble about as broad as his finger, extend- 
ing through the glass. “That is to be the 
bore of the thermometer,—though of itself it 
is now larger than two or three thermometer- 
tubes. Now they are going to put vn the! 
stripe.” 

A boy brought a lump of melted, opaque, 
white gi: 433 ON a pouty. It was touched to 


the now hardened sword-hilt, and drawn from | 


end to end along the flat side, leaving a stripe 
about as broad as a lady’s finger. The 
sword-hilt, with the stripe carefully pressed 
down and hardened upon it, was now plunged 
into a pot of melted glass, and thickly coated ; 
the soft exterior was rounded on a marver, 
until the entire body of glass, enclosing the 
stripe and the fl: attened bore, was in size and 
shape a little longer and considerably larger 
than a banana. 





| medicine vials.” 
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This was now slowly heated to a melting 
state. Then came forward a boy with a 
ponty, bearing on its end a piece of glass re- 
sembling an inverted conical inkstand- This 
he set upright on the ground, the bottom of 
the inkstand uppermost. The blower, with 
the melting lump, now advanced, and held it 


over the ponty, until the soft mass dropped 


down and touched the bottom of the ink- 


'stand, to which it adhered. The man and 


the boy held the lump a moment between 
them ; then, at a word of command, the boy 
shouldered his ponty, like a very large staif 
with a very small bundle on the end of it, 
and set out to travel. As he ran in one di- 
rection, into a work-room, the man backed off 
in the other, the glowing lump stretching be- 
tween them'like some miraculous kind of spruce 
gum. In a minute they were seventy or 


‘eighty feet apart, with a gleaming cord of 


glass, smaller than a pipe-stem, sagging be- 


itween them. This was presently lowered, 


laid out at it its full length upon the ground, 


'and broken from what was left of the lump 


at the ends. 

Even the doctor, who had hitherto said lit- 
tle, now expressed his astonishment and ad- 
miration, exclaiming, “ It is marvellous! it is 


truly marvellous!’ 
Lawre nce saw it, and said he had often ob- | 


“Of course,” said the gaffer, “the bore 
|stretches with the tube, and keeps its flat- 
|tened shape. So does the stripe.” 

“ But what keeps the tube of uniform size? 
Why don’t it break?” said Lawrence. 

“The reason is this. As the glass runs 
out thin, it cools, and stops stretching, while 
it continues to draw out the soft glass from 
the thicker parts at the ends. If we wish to 
make a small tube, we stretch it quick, with- 
out giving it much time to cool. To make 


|a large tube, we stretch slower. Here is a 
“In flattening it,” said the gaffer, “he! 


piece of barometer tubing, stretched in the 
same way; so is this lot of homeopathic 
The “ vials” were a small 
stack of hollow glass canes, about five feet in 
length, standing in a corner of the work- 
room, into which the visitors had followed the 
boy. “ Though, of course,” added the gaffer, 

‘to make them, we don’t flatten the bore, but 
only blow it larger.” 

* Then how are vials made out of these 
tubes ?” 

“They are cnt into pieces of the right 
length, then the bottoms are melted and 
closed in by means of a common blow-pipe, 
such as chemists use.” 

Lawrence was about to ask a similar ques- 
tion with regard to the thermometers, when a 
man come along, and, stooping, commenced 
cutting the long tube into uniform lengths of 
about five feet, and packing them together 
into a narrow, long box. 

“ These,” said the gaffer, “he sends to his 
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shop in Boston,—for he is a thermometer- 
neler there they are cut up into tubes of 
the right length ; an end of each one is melted 
and blown out into a bulb,—the tube itself 
serving as a very small blowing-pipe. To 
avoid getting moisture into the bulb, instead 
of breath from the mouth, air from 4 small 
india-rubber bag is used. As the bag is 
squeezed at one end, the bulb swells at the 
other.” 

“Then how is the mercury put in? So 
small a bore!” said Lawrence. trying to find 
it with a pin point. 

“The hint is heated, and that expands the 
air in it, and expels the greater part of it. 
As the air that is left cools and contracts, it 
is made to suck in the mercury. To expel 
the rest of the air, the mercury is boiled in 
the tube. When there is enough metcury in 
the tube to fill it, at as high a degree of 
temperature as it is expected ever to go, the 
end is softened, bent over, and closed up. 
As the mercury cools and contracts, it leaves 
a vacuum at the upper part of the tube.” 





For Friends’ Review. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


Lascribed to the members of Friends’ Normal School, 
held at Deep River, Guilford Co., N. C., in 1867, 

Have ye heard the deep, sad wailing, 
Wailing through her oaks and pines? 

Have ye heard the plaintive moaning, 
Moaning through her casement vines ? 

Have ye seen how dark the cypress 
Round her drooping brow entwines f— 


Once her throne was on the mountains, 
And her foot-stool on the strand ; 

Then she bore our nation’s banner, 
It was wrested from her hand ; 

Now she mourns as wourns a mother 
O’er a broken household band, 


Were her children gathered round her, 
Then her story would be told, 

As the noble Roman matron’s 
In the chronicles of old, 

That her children were her jewels 
Dearer far than gems and gold. 


Were her children gathered round her 

While they bend to God the knee, 
What a queen amid the sisters 

Would our own dear mother be, 
With a princely train of nobles 

From the mountains to the sea! 


Were her children gathered round her— 
But alas! her sons remain, 

Some unshrouded, some uncoffined, 
Some unburied on the plain, 

Where the hosts of warring brothers 
Shed their brother blood like rain. 

Would the living gather round her— 
But they seek the mighty West, 

There to wake the blooming prairies 
From their long, deep-slumbering rest ; 

Is it not enough ber green-sward 
Still must shroud her very best? 

Was it not enough her bosom 
Opened for our father’s clay ? 

Was it not enough her Gaston, 
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And her Nash must pass away, 
Where stich myriads of her worthies 
Gather in their white array ? 
Though they bear away the talents 
They inherited from her, 
Other senates, other pulpits, 
With her elequence to stir, 
While her sisters proudly claim them 
And the virtnes taught them here} 
Sweet to her, her children’s voices 
Though within a stranger’s walls ; 
Sweet their modest words of wisdom 
In her sisters’ council halls; 
Sweet each heart-felt intonation 
Of their earnest gospel calls. * 


Do her children love their Mother ? 
Have they ever felt the glow 

Of her sunbeams on the forehead [— 
Tia the Riss she gives to show 

That her fervid love pursues them, 
Though to foreign lands they go. 

Have they felt luxurious coolness 
In her early autumn air, 

Like the touch of blessed fingers 
On the fevered brow of care ’— 

Do her twilights ne’er remind them 
Of a mother’s hour of prayer ? 

Have they drank her crystal waters [~ 
Have they feasted on her fruit f 

Where are gifts that like our Mother's 
Can the daintiest palate suit? 

Oh, ingratitude belongeth 
Not to man, but to the brute. 

Does a look back on our childhood, 
Wake no sacred memories 

Of her lofty cradle-hymnings 
Floating round us on the breeze, 

When we played beneath the shadows 
Of the dear old homestead trees "— 

When a leaf turned in our primer 
Seemed a rich reward for toil, 

How we caught her own indignant 
Hate of all things mean and vile, 

Scorned, like her, all low dishonor, 
Loathed, like her, deceit and guile | 


How she taught us love of Nature 
As her forest paths we trod |! 

Love of Country, Honor, Virtue, 
Till we knelt upon her sod, 

Kuelt to hear that holiest leason, 
Love of man and love of God |! 

Oh, our brothers! Ob, our sisters, 
Who survive the fearful storm ! 

Did the war-cloud bursting o’er het 





All her loveliness deform ?— 


| * Many eminent names might be given of men who 
emigrated from North Carolina, some of whom had 
a national reputation—a few will suffice. Robert 
| Goodloe Harper of Baltimore, George McDaffie, Thos. 
| H. Benton, Gabriel B. Moore of Alabama, Newton 
Cannon, George W. Campbell, Hugh L. White and 
James K. Polk, of Tennessee. 
William Brantly, a Baptist Minister in Charleston, 
8. C. and in Philadelphia; Basil Marly, a Baptist 
| Minister in Charleston, 8. C., and Presitent of the 
University of Alabama when he died in 1868; the 
late Dr. Francis L. Hawks, of New York, and Wil- 
liam M. Green, present Bishop of Mississippi, were 
all natives of North Carolina. 
A few years ago, a very large majority of the 
Ministers of Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, were 
| also natives of this State. 
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Then that holiest of all lessons 
Calls aloud, “‘ Reform! Reform !”’ 


Feel the solemn Presence o’er us !— 

Hear our Father’s mandate, ‘‘ Cease! 
Cease from sin! Then shall your harvests, 

And your wine and oil increase, 
Underneath the snow-white banner 

Of the blessed Prince of Peace!” 


By His righteousness exalted, 
Honored shall our Mother stand ; 
Stand redeemed, regenerated, 
With the banner in her hand, 
The snow white banner, waving 
O’er a happy household band, 


In the futuré see the rainbow 
Spanning every hill and plain! 
See the olive, budding under 
Heaven’s pure sunshine, dew and rain! 
Hear the soft, low, distant dove-notes, 
Like a seraph’s sweet refrain ! 


Hear our Mother’s glad thanksgiving, 

Wafted through her oaks and pines ! 
Hear the joyous prayers and praises, 

Breathing through her casement vines ! 
See! Her stainless, lofty forehead 

Heaven’s amaranth entwines ! 

Love to God and to our neighbor, 

Is the cure for all our ills — 
Echo still the glorious tidings, 

)! ye everlasting hills, 

Till each dark, hard heart grows tender, 

And each soul with rapture thrills! 
Love to God and to our neighbor, 

Is the cure for all our woes— 

Till we learn our Saviour’s lesson, 

Welcome all His love bestows, 

All privations, chastenings, scourgings, 
All the two-edged conscience- throes |— 
Shall we leave her in her serrow !— 

Shall we bend to God the knee, 

Till a queen amid her sisters 

Shall our own dear Mother be, 
With a train of Christian Nobles 

From the mountains to the sea ? 
By the grandeur of her mountains, 

By the beauty of her plains, 

By her suffering sons and daughters, 

Will we stand until our veins 
Give their feeble, last pulsation, 

And her dust claims our remains! M. 


« + <8 — 


For Friends’ Review. 
TO s. J. G. 


O loved and honored ! on whose brow 
A wordless sorrow none may share, 
I read, as one who fain would bear 
A sympathetic cypress bough,— 
A heart born tribute—I would come 
With whispers of a harp subdued, 
Where bolder speech may not intrude, 
Where grief must speak and words are dumb. 


I mourn with thee, who mournest one 
No longer needing smiles or tears, 
That death should so begrudge the years, 
And garner ere her spring was done. 
The fragrance lives ; the leaves alone 
Fall withered in an early grave ; 
O’er it the leatiess branches wave, 
And wintry winds their dirges moan. 


Yet blessed hope! that bids us view 
With love drawa eyes a purer home, 
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Where loved ones meet no more to roam, 
And live a life forever new. 


| 
The shadows vanish from the tomb; 
We know that she, so soon denied 
The pleasures of an earthly bride, 
| Is summoned by the heavenly Groom. 


And Christian trust will find a voice 
All murmurs of the heart to quell ; 
Our Father ‘‘ doeth all things well,” 

In His good pleasure we rejoice. 


O loved and honored, on whose brow 
A patient sorrow none may share, 
Is brooding, let me humbly bear 
| My sympathetic cypress bough. 
| Haverford Cullege, 3d mo. Gth, 1869. C. B. P. 
A ao 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
| Foreton Ivtetuicesce.—Advices from Europe to 
| the 8th inat. have been received. 
| Great Britain. —On the Ist, Gladstone introduced 
| and explained in the House of Commons a bill to 
| dieestablish the Irish Church, intended to go into 
| effect Ist mo. Ist, 1871. A commission will be ap- 
| pointed for ten years to guard the property of the 
| Church and prevent the creation of new interests. 
| All ecclesiastic.l! appointments for Ireland are here- 
| after to be made without freehold, and no money is 
|to be employed for permanent purposes. It is as- 
|sumed that the clergy and people may desire to 
| have other religious organizations for those which 
they are about to give up. In that case, the Queen, 
|in council, would recognize the newly constituted 
| religious bodies, but would not create them. The 
| result would be the abolition of ecclesiastical courts 
and jurisdiction, and of the right of bishops to the 
peerage ; all ecclesiastical corporations would be 
dissolved, and then the disestablishment would be 
complete. Provision is made for the clergy, who 
are to receive life annuities. All private endow- 
ments are to remain intact. The Church is to be 
handed over to acouncil for religious purposes. 
| Grants are proposed for the support of twelve cathe- 
|drals, regarded as national property. Charch 
buildings no longer needed are to be transferred to 
the Board of Works for the benefit of a fund, and 
burial grounds placed under the charge of guardi- 
aus ofthe poor. The Presbyterian clergy are to 
| receive annuities instead of the reg um donum, (an 
| annual grant hitherto made, ) and the Roman Catho- 
| lic college of Maynooth and the Presbyterian col- 
| leges are to be granted capitalized sums, Church 
leases are to be sold, tenants having the first option. 
| The capitalized value of Church property is esti- 
mated at £16,500,000, of which £8,000,000 is ap- 
propriated to compensation, and the remainder to 
be employed forthe advantage of the Irish people ; 
not for the purposes of any Church or class, nor for 
teaching religion, but for relief in cases of unavoidable 
calamity, though it is not to cancel the obligations 
laid on property for the relief af the poor. Grants 
| are to be made to provide for the care of lunatics, 
for training nurses, and for the support of county 
infirmaries. ‘The 18th instant was assigned for the 
second reading of the bill. 

In the House of Commons, on the 4th, the Presi- 
dent of the Poor-law Board advocated the removal 
of restrictions on emigratiou, and thought it advis- 
able to give facilities for and otherwise encourage 

| the emigration of paupers to America. 
| ‘Ten monster petitions for amnesty to the Fenian 
prisoners were presented to the Queen on the 5th. 
Seven prisoners, imprisoned in various parts of the 
kingdom, have been released. 
Spain.—In the Constituent Cortes, on the 3d, a 
| commission of fifteen members were nominated to 
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prepare the draft of a constitution, define the rights 
and liberties of citizens, and submit a form of gov- 
ernment. On the 4th, in answer to an inquiry, the 
Minister of the Interior said that the government 


had prepared and intended to issue a proclamation 
of amnesty for all political offences, but the pro- | 


mulgation was postponed on account of the recent 
conspiracies. He had previously charged that the 
disturbances in Barcelona were instigated by re- 


publicans. Seven leaders of the Carlist movement | 


have been arrested in Arragon. 


Germany.—The session of the North German 
Parliament began at Berlin on the 3d. King Wil- 
liam of Prussia opened it with a speech, in which 
he said that the first duty of the North German Con- 


federation was to maintain friendly relations with | 


the other Powers of the earth; and that all the 
nations of Europe had shown a disposition for peace. 
The ex-King of Hanover has issued a document, 
protesting against the confiscation of his private 
property by the Prussian government. 
Japan.—The ports of Jeddo and Negsto have been 


opened to foreigners according to treaty. Jeddo is | 


to be the official residence of the Mikado, and the 
permanent capital of the Japanese Empire. The 


French Minister to Japan was recently granted an | 
audience by the Mikado, to present his credentials. | 


Sovra America.—The latest accounts from Para- 


guay represeut that Lopez, who had been reported | 


utterly defeated, had still an army with him, and 
was forti‘ying in the interior. Dissensions among 
the allied generals had led to the resignation of the 
Marquis de Caxias, hitherto the commander-in- chief 
of the allied army, and the supreme command had 
been conferred on the Brazilian Gen. de Souza. The 
Columbia Congress has rejected a proposition to an- 
pul the decree which banished Gen. Mosquera. A 
treaty has been recently made which grants to the 
the United States the exclusive right to construct a 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien; but it is 
doubted whether the Congress will ratify it. 


Domestic.—The Legislatures of Missouri, Illinois, 
Michigan, Nevada, Wisconsin, and West Virginia, 
(in addition to Kansas and Louisiana, reported last 
week), have ratified the Constitutional amendment 
concerving suffrage. The Senate of Maine has taken 
asimilar course. In Indiana, a number of Demo- 
cratic members of both Houses resigned, leaving 
each House without a quorum, for the purpose, it 
is asserted, of preventing action on the amendment. 
The Governor has ordered special elections in all dis- 
tricts thus made vacant. Both Houses of the Georgia 
Legislature refused on the 6th to take up the subject. 

President Grant was duly inaugurated on the 4th 
inst. His inaugural address, in addition to the 
points mentioned on page 457, says that it is desir- 
able that the questious growing out of the rebellion 
should be approached calmly, without prejadice, 
hate or sectional pride; that the greatest good of 


the greatest number is the object to be attained; | 


and that this requires security for person and prop- 
erty, and for religious and political opinion, in every 
part of the country, and all laws for these ends will 
receive his best efforts for enforcement. Faithful 
collection of the revenue, strict accountability for 
all collected, aud the greatest practical retrench- 
ment in expenses, are recommended. Iu foreign 
policy, he would deal with nations as equitable law 
requires individuals to deal with each other, and 
protect law-abiding citizens, native or naturalized, 
everywhere ; respecting the rights of other nations, 
and demanding respect in return. He expresses 


an earnest hope and desire for the ratification of | 


the 15th article of the Constitution, declaring that 
the question of suffrage is likely to agitate the 
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| public mind, so long as a portion of the citizens of 
|the nation are excluded from its privileges. 
On the 5th, the President sent to the Senate 
| nominations of the following’ Cabinet: Secretary of 
State, Elihu 8. Washburne of Illinois; Secretary of 
War, General John M. Schofield; Secretary of the 
Navy, Adolph E. Borie of Philadelphia; Secretary 
of the Treasury, Alexander T. Stewart of New York ; 
Secretary of Interior, Jacob D. Cox of Ohio; Post- 
master General, John A. J. Creswell of Maryland ; 
Attorney General, Eben R. Hoar of Massachusetts ; 
| all of which were confirmed. Subsequently, it was 
| ascertained that by tke law of 1789 organizing the 
Treasury Department, A. T. Stewart, being engaged 
in commerce, was inelligible to the office of Secre- 
tury. The President, on the 6th, sent a message to 
| the Senate, asking that by joint resolation Stewart 
should be exempted from the operation of this law ; 
| but on the 9th, he withdrew this reqnest. Stewart 
| proposed to transfer bis entire interest in the profits 
| of his private business, during his official term, to 
trustees, to be applied to charitable purposes; but 
as some doubt still existed whether anything short 
of an absolute sale of his property would meet the 
intent of the law, he sent to the President his resig- 
nation, which was accepted. The vacancy had not 
been filled when our paper went to press. 


Coneress.—The terin of the 49th Congreas ex- 
pired at noon on the 4th inst. In the last days of 
the session, the remaining Appropriation bills, ex- 
cept that for the Indians, were passed Fy both 
Houses, mostly on the reports of conference com- 
mittees. The bill relative to the payment of the 
public debt, and authorizing coin contracts, was 
passed as adjasted by the conference committee, 
bat was not signed by the President. The bill ex- 
tending the time for finding indictments in the late 
rebel States to two years after reconstruction, passed 
and received the President’s signature. 

The 41st Congress convened on the 4th, the Sen- 
jate at noon, the House at 3 P. M The Senators 
elect were sworn in. On subsequent days, several 

bills were introduced in the Senate, among them 
one to repeal and another to amend the tenure of 
office act, one to enforce the Constitutional pyo- 
visions abolishing slavery, by securing the elective 
franchise to citizens without regard to color, and 
one providing that no treaties shall hereafter be 
made with Indian tribes. The bill for the further 
security of equal rights in the District of Columbia, 
passed near the end of last session, and not signed 
by the President, was again passed, as was a reso- 
lution providing that Indian treaties shall be con- 
sidered in open instead of secret session. A bill re- 
pealing the provision which prohibits the Secretary 
of the Treasury from being concerned or interested 
in commercial business, was introduced, buat ob- 
jection being made, its consideration was postponed. 

In the House, on the 4th, when the Clerk had 
called the roll, a motion was made to proceed to 
elect a Speaker, when Brooks of New York objected, 
because the memb-rs from Georgia and Louisiana 
had not been called, and he, aided by some others. 
caused much confusion for atime by insisting on 
appealing from the Clerk’s decision overruling his 
objection. Order being at length: restored, James 
G. Blaine of Maine was chosen Speaker, after which 
the members present were sworn in, except some 
|} to whom objection was mide; who, however, were 
admitted next day. Resolutions were adopted re- 
ferring the casea of Georgia and Louisiana to the 
Committee on Elections when appointed. The usual 
pfficers of the House were elected, being the same 
| persons as in the last session, and the House ad- 
‘journed to the 10th. 


